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Tue principles which in France led to the affran- 
chissement des communes, and in Italy to the establish- 
ment of free republics, were the same, only modified by 
different. circumstances, which gave birth to the muni- 
cipal corporations of England. Mr. Hallam says :— 
“It is probable, at least, that the English towns had 
made full as great advances towards emancipation as 
those of France.” Under the Saxon kings there were, 
he says, voluntary associations, in some cases for mutual 
defence against injury, in others for mutual relief in 
poverty. These were called guilds, from the Saxon 
word gildan, to pay or contribute. At the Conquest 
these voluntary incorporations possessed landed pro- 
perty, which they managed in accordance with rules 
Vou. IV. 





established by themselves. As trade extended, these 
corporations increased ; and each class of traders formed 
itself into a guild for the purpose of maintaining’a mo- 
nopoly. It does not appear that any towns i 
municipal magistrates before the Conquest. h the 
exception of a few places, the right of choosing magis- 
trates was first given by King John.* 

The Report of the Commissioners on Municipal 
Corporations says :—“ It would be difficult to describe 
accurately the early constitution of the Municipal Cor- 
porations in England and Wales. It is certain that 
many of their institutions were established in practice 
long before they were settled by law. In some places, 

* Hallam. 
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as.at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Carlisle, and Scarborough, 


the forms of the municipal government were defined by 
an e&press composition between the magistracy and the 
people. It is probable that the powers of the govern- 
ment, in all ordinary cases, were exercised by the su- 
perior magistraey, but that, in extraordinary emer- 
gencies, the whole body of burgesses was called upon 
to sanction the measures which interested the com- 
munity. The difficulty of conducting business in such 
an assembly seems to have suggested the expedient of 
appointing a species of committee cut of the larger 
body, which acted in conjunction with the burgesses, and 
which was dissolved when the business was concluded. 
These committees afterwards became permanent.” 

After the Conquest the burgesses of towns lived 
under the superiority of the king, or of one of the 
barons. They paid annual rents, which were not heavy, 
but they were besides liable to tallages (imposts) at 
the discretion of their lords, though two centuries after- 
wards the permission of the king was necessary before 
the towns could be laid under contribution. During 
the whole of this period they had beem increasing in 
wealth and importance. 

The next step towards placing the towns on a foot- 
ing calculated to enlarge their means of prosperity was 
that of converting the individual tributes of the bur- 
gesses into a perpetual rent from the whole borough. 
From being the legal proprietor, the king or the feudal 
lord by this change divested himself of the right of tax- 
ing the towns at his pleasure. That power was still 
sometimes exercised, but the right to contest its. appli- 
cation formed an important elenient in the gradual 
establishment of the liberties of the people. In pro- 
portion as it became doubtful whether or not the towns 
would submit to be taxed, privileges and immunities 
were conceded to them. “ From the time of William 
Rufus there was no reign in which charters were not 
granted to different towns of exemption from tolls on 
rivers and at markets, those lighter manacles of feudal 
tyrauny ; or of commercial franchises ; or of immunity 
from the ordinary jurisdiction ; or, lastly, of internal 
self-regulation *,” 

From having been taxed at the discretion of the 
crown, and also of the barons who possessed the rights 
of proprietorship within their boundaries, the consent 
of the towns became necessary to the imposition of a 
tax; and hence the origin of their sending repre- 
sentatives to Parliament. Mr. Hallam confesses that 
it is a question of great obscurity who were the persons 
whose concurrence was usually required in the elec- 
tion of a burgess to send to Parliament. “It ap- 
pears” he sayst, “ to have been the cummon practice 
for a very few of the principal members of the corpo- 
ration to make the denies in the county court, and 
their names as actual electors are generally returned 
upon the writ by the sheriff. But we cannot surely be 
warranted by this to infer that they acted in any other 
capacity than as deputies of the whole body, and in- 
deed it is frequently expressed that they chose such 
and such persons by the assent of the community; by 
which word, in an ancient corporate borough, it seems 
natural to understand the freemen participating in its 
general franchises, rather than the ruling body, which 
in many instances at present, and always perhaps in 
the earliest age of corporations, derived its authority 
by delegation from the rest. The consetit, however, 
of the inferior freemen we may easily believe to have 
been merely nominal; and from being nominal it 
would in’ many places eome by degrees not to be re- 
quired at all_—the Corporation, specially so denorhi- 


nated, or municipal government, acquiring by length of 
usage an exclusive privilege in election of members 
of Parliament, as they did in local adminisfration.” 

* Hallam. 
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Previous to this, the municipal magistracy had been 
invested with the powePs of justices of the peace, and 
their civi} and criminal jurisdiction had been enlarged, 
Between the reigns of Richard IT. and Henry VI. 
members were admitted into the municipal body in 
many places upon a mere personal right, without any 
qualification either of residence or of property. The 
charters between the reign of Henry VIII. and the 
Revolution were framed for the purpose of taking away 
power from the community, and rendering the govern- 
ing class independent of the main body of the bur- 
gesses. The councils were made self-elective. The 
honorary office of high steward was created in many 
boroughs, which brought them within the influence 
either of the crown or the aristocracy. Some charters 
contained clauses limiting the right of electing mem- 
bers of Parliament to the select bodies which they cre- 
ated. During the reigns of Charles II. and James II. 
many corporate towns were induced to surrender their 
charters, and to accept new ones, which enabled the 
crown to remove or nominate their principal officers, 
The charters granted after the Revolution were no 
better than those given in the worst period of the his- 
tory of municipal boroughs *. 

It is unnecessary for us to carry this brief and im- 
perfect sketch of the history of Municipal Corporations 
beyond this period. They are about to undergo a great 
change, and it may therefore be desirable to show what 
was the general condition of these bodies immediately 
previous to the Act for their reform passed in the last 
session of Parliament. 

In July, 1833, Commissioners were appointed to in- 
quire into the existing state of Municipal Institutions; 
and early in the session of 1835 they made a Report to 
the Legislature. We can only very briefly advert to 
the interesting matter which this document contains. 

It was found that there were 246 Municipal Cor- 
como in Englarid and Wales, and 237 of them, 

aving a population of 2,028,513, formed the subject 
of an inquiry. In twenty-five places the number of 
corporators was not ascertained, in the others they 
amounted to 88,509. The governing body was found 
to be self-elected in 186 boroughs. In 131 boroughs 
this body elected the mayor, in 136 the recorder, and 
in 135 che town-clerk. In 112 boroughs the Corpora- 
tioh possessed exclusive jurisdiction, and in forty-two 
boroughs its jurisdiction was not exclusive. The num- 
ber of corporators exercising magisterial functions was 
1086 in 188 boroughs. Seventeen boroughs possessed 
no income whatever, and in eight the amount could 
not be ascertained. The total inevme of the 212 
remaining was found to be 866,948/. 17s.; their ex- 
penditute 377,027/. 15s. The debts of 103 boroughs 
amounted to 1,855,371/. 3s, Td., besides annuities to 
the amount of 4,463/. 1s. 83d. The accounts were made 
public in only twenty-eight boroughs. The Com- 
missioners report that it had become customary not 
to rely on the Municipal Corporations for exercising 
the powers of good municipal government, distinct 
trusts having been appointed for this purpose. ‘The 
corporations had therefore only the nominal govern- 
ment of the town in their hands in many cases. The 
privileges constitutionally belonging to a large and in- 
definite body were retained in the hands of a small 
and select one, and the freemen had often ceased to con- 
sider themselves as forming any part of the Corporation, 
which term was popularly applied only to the ruling body. 
Local privileges had been conferred on non-resident 
freemen, to the exclusion of those to whom they rightfully 
belonged. The poverty of the freemen, in general, ren- 
dered them peculiarly subservient to party purposes. 

The Commissioners concluded their Report by re- 

* ‘Report from Commissioners on Municipal Corporations in 
England and Wales, 
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presenting the Municipal Corporations in England and 
Wales as even when most rightfully administered, “inude- 
quate to the wants of the present state of society.” 

The measure which has been applied to correct the 
abuses pointed out by the Commissioners on Corpora- 
tions re-invests the inhabitants with the privileges 
which had gradually been taken from them, making 
those who are the effective heads of the community 
members of the municipal magistracy and the muni- 
cipal councils, and throwing open the rights of a bur- 
gess to every male inhabitant of proper age, resident 
within seyen milés, who ogeupies in the borough a 
tenemént which has been Fat rot three yedrs to the 
relief of the poor. ‘The burgesses elect the eouneillors, 
who compose the funjeipal government, Exclusive 
rights of trading are abolished, and the freedom of a 
borough can no longer be obtaiiied by gift or purchase. 
(An abstract of the Act v be found if the * Com- 
panion to the Almanag ’ for 1836,) 

The history of the Chichester Guildhall, a wood-cut 
of which is given in the ene number, furnishes an 
illustration of the great changes which have taken place 
in England since the Conquest. Hugh de Mont- 
gomery, whom the Congueror ereated Earl of Chi- 
chester and Arundel, built the eastle to protect himself 
and his possessions. In 1283, although the dominion 
of the church had been shaken in the contest between 
Becket and Henry II., it still possessed its devoted 
adherents, and the fourth Earl of Arundel in this year 
gave the castle with its appurtenances to the Grey 
Friars ; in whose possession it remained a8 a convent 
until the age was prepdred for another great change— 
the dissolution of monastic establishments, and a general 
alteration of ecclesiastical ppsgyutens. In the thirty- 
second year of his reign (1541) Henry VIIL granted 


the castle to the mayor and citizens, by whom it was 
let on lease, except the Grey Friars’ chapel, which 


they made use of for their Guildhall. It is the only 
part now remaining. 

A slight notice of the municipal institutions of 
Chichester will not perhaps be out of plese in this 
account, The charter upon which the Corporation has 
acied up to the present time, was granted by James II. 
in the first year of his reign, It gave the king in 
privy council power to rémpve the mayor, justices, 
aldermen, common councilmen; and all other officers. 
There were only fifty seven freemen Belong to the 
Corporation at the period of the reeent inquiry into 
these institutions; aid the Comiinissioners reported 
that “the considerations which haye influenced the 
admission into the Chichester Cérporation have been 
founded less on’ politieal opinions than on the wish to 
maintain the interest of a partcular family in the bo- 
rough.” Ouly nine of the freemen were resident, and they 
had no voice in the meetings of the corporate body ; the re- 
maiuder were persons of rank and eminence unconnected 
with the town. The Municipal Reform Bill will extend 
municipal rights to several huiidred householders. 

‘The Liyerpool Town Hall Stands in puiiited contrast 
to the old halls of Chichgster and Oxford. It is a 
creation of the commercial wealth of modern times. 
So recehtly as the year 1700 the population of Liverpool 
was only 5714; and, to use the language of an eloquent 
speaker*,—* this quondam village, which is now fit to be 
a proud capital for any empire in the world, has started 
up like au enchanted palace, even in the memory of 
living men,” It was fitting that the municipal body 
of such a town, even though a self-elected corporation, 
should possess an edifice for its various pu cor- 
responding in some degree to the éxtent of the muni- 
cipal resourees, Owing however, in part to the nature 
of its constitution, a large portion of the ificome of the 
corporation (the town-dues) was obtained in a manner 
which operated with great hardship on a portien of the 
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community. They amounted to nearly 50,0007 a-year. 
One mercantile firm in Liverpool was called upon to pay 
above !000/. in a single year, 421/. of which was 6h exe 
ported goods. The freemen were exempt from (hese 
charges; so that under such grievous disadvantages, it 
was often impossible for non-freemen to enter info 
competition with their enfranchised towrismen. In 
1831, in consequence of the gross corruption of the 
freemen, the House of Commons suspended the writ 
for the election of a member for Liverpool. The Reform 
Bill gave the inhabitants at large (170,00U) a voice in 
the election of a parliamentary representative, and the 
Bill for Municipal Reform has placed in their hands 
the means of exercising some control in the manage- 
ment of their own affairs, and has abolished the former 
odious and unjust immunities. 

The Town Hall was originally built in 1749, but the 
interior having been destroyed by fire in 1795, it was 
restored and improved at an expense of about 110,000/. 
The north part of the building was taken down ; and 
the dome which at present surmounts the edifice is 
much lighter than the one destroyed. A colossal figure 
of Britannia in a sitting posture crowns the exterior. 
The entire height from the pavement to the centre of 
the dome is 114 feet; and from the grand staircase it 
presents a fine cowp-d’wil. ‘The basement contains a 
kitchen and other offices ; the ground-story, (which was 
intended for an Exchange, but was never used for that 
purpose) committee-rooms, rooms for the magistrates 
ard juries, a sessions-room, offices for the town-clerk 
and other officers; and the principal story contains a 
a suite of rooms communicating with each other, viz., 
a saloon, 80 feet by 26; west drawing-room, 33 feet by 
26; east drawing-room, 32 feet by 26; a ball-room, 90 
feet by 42; a second ball-room, 66 feet by 29; and a 
refreshment-room, 50 feet by 30. An interesting view 
of the town and the course of the river, with the Irish 
Channel in the distance, may be seen from the exterior 
eircular gallery. 

The municipal business at Oxford is transacted in a 
spacious building erected in 1754. Our cut, however, 
represents the old Town Hall, which was burnt down 
at Christmas, 1834, 

The municipal institutions of the city of Oxford are 
described by the Commissioners, who visited it during 
the inquiry instituted in 1833. The form of election 
to the office of mayor was quite peculiar to Oxford. 
At a Special meeting of the Council Chamber, two per- 
sons were nominated to the office, and the members of 
the council gave their votes at the time. The result 
was then declared to the freemen assembled, after which 
the council left their chamber, and with the freemen 
elected one of the two individuals who had been pre- 
vicusly so nomifated and announced. The votes of 
the council were computed in both cases, which con- 
seqtiently gave them a double vote. This was technically 
termed “an election by scrutiny in the house, and by 
the ecomtiions.” But as the right of nomination be- 
longed exclusively to the members of the Council 
Chamber, it was clear that if two candidates were pre- 
sented equally objectionable to the freemen, they had 
not the power of rejecting either; one of them was 
necessarily forced upon them by the self-elected ruling 
body. These elections were besides conducted in a 
manner calculated to produce a general depravation in 
the morals and habits of the lower class of freemen. 

In thus taking at hazard three places possessing 
corporate bodies, it is seen that the constitution of each 
of them was extremely vicious and defective. Many 
corporations from the nature of their constitution were, 
doubtless, less open to evil influences; but the exaniples 
we have given are not solitary ones. It is not our in- 
tention to indulge in speculations on the ultimate good 
effects to be expeeted from the recent measure, which 
has placed the Municipal Corporations of England in 
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harmony with the increased intelligence of the communi- 
ties in which they are established. Of one thing we feel 
assured, that a great stimulus will be given to the pro- 
gress of improvement. On this point we quote the 
testimony of history, under something like similar cir- 
cumstances. Professor Heeren, speaking of the most 
brilliant period of Grecian civilization, says :—‘‘ A par- 
ticipation in state affairs caused men to feel the want of 
mtellectual discipline; they wished to learn how to 
think and speak ;” and he adds—* What a crowd of 
political ideas must have been promulgated among a 
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people whose settlements, more than a hundred in 
number, had each its own peculiar form of govern- 
ment!” Sismondi relates that when the Italian cities 
emerged into independence,—“ every one endeavoured 
to develop the powers wiiich he felt within him, be- 
cause each was conscious that the more his mind 
opened the greater was his enjoyment. Every one di- 


rected his powers to a useful and practical purpose, be- 
cause each felt himself placed in a state of society in 
which he might attain some influence, either for his 
own benefit or that of his fellow-creatures.” 
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